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A Friend has forwarded us the following an- 


cient document, to which we cheerfully give 


place: — 


PART OF THE TESTIMONY TO THE VISITA- 
TION OF THE LOVE OF GOD 

To the City of Bristol and adjacent parts,and to the mighty 

power of the Lord, appearing in and with his two precious 


servants, John Camm and John Audland, who came to 
that city in the year 1654; by Charles Marshall. 


And now, dear Friends, every where, but more 
particularly in and about the city of Bristol, who 
have seen the day of God break forth in our age, 
and by the Divine light thereof, have seen the 
darkness that covered the people expelled; in 
which darkness they were ignorant of the true 
and living God, and his precious work of salva- 
tion, and performed their worship in the same 
nature in which they sinned and rebelled, and 
grieved the good spirit of God, to which all ought 
to be subject. It pleased the Divine Being, in his 
infinite love and tender compassion, to look down 
upon us, whilst in the land of Egypt, and house 
of bondage spiritually; and to send forth his light 
and Truth, to give us a sense of the deplorable 
state of our souls, in the deprivation of the enjoy- 
ments of the Lord; which sense begat in us living 
breathings, and a holy ery after the knowledge of 
Him of whom we saw ourselves ignorant. And 
in the fulness of time he visited us, of which, dear 
Friends, we were right glad; although, when the 
Lord discovered our states to us, he laid judg- 
ment to the line, and righteousness to the plum- 
met, and gave us the cup of trembling, wherein 
was the wine of astonishment, which was in mer- 
cy to our poor souls, that could not be redeemed 
but by judgment, poured on the nature that had 
separated us from God, and on us, as joined 
thereto; and here, although sin revived, woe began 
to die to it. O good day, and precious season! 
worthy, worthy to be remembered by us and our 
offspring; for although it was the season of the 
ininistration of condemnation, yet was it glorious 
God, by his spiritual trumpet, sounded to us, that 
the end of his spiritual appearance was to root 
out, lay waste, and utterly destroy the nature of 
sin and iniquity, that had separated us from him, 
and hindered us from the good things of his hea- 
venly power and kingdom. We were persuaded 
the set time was come for cleansing and sanetify- 
ing the temple, and fitting it for the pure immor- 
tal God; and we began inwardly, as in the day of 
Hezekiah, that the temple might be cleansed 
thoroughly in every part. For in the outward 
temple they cleansed first the inward part of the 
house of the Lord, and so came along to the 
porch, until the temple was thoroughly cleansed. 
In the morning of our precious day of visitation, 
the axe was laid to the root of the corrupt tree 
and the hammer to the hard rocky heart, and the 


|spiritual fire kindled in the stubble. 
| Friends, in the word of Truth | say unto you, 


Now, dear 


‘search with the holy light of Christ Jesug, how 
\this work has prospered in your souls; see whe- 
ther you that knew a right be ginning first in the 
inward part, have come along faithfully in the 
work of sanctifying the heart and the temple, 
from the inward part to the outside; see whether 
the root has not escaped the axe, the rocky heart 
the hammer, and the chaff the fire; for if it has, 
the cause is not in the Lord, nor in bis power, 
but in your disobedience and negligence, going 
from the axe, hammer, and fire, and so sparing 
the best, as disobedient Saul and Israel did; so 


‘the root of bitterness springs up against the work 


of God and his heavenly wisdom. ‘To the holy, 
plain-speaking witness of God I appeal, earnestly 
entreating all to have a single regard to that 
which will duly apply these things; and let all see 
whether that nature be alive, against which the 
holy power of the Lord did work in the begin- 


ning; and if so, see the cause, which being seen, 


will deeply bumble the spirits of all concerned. 


Oh! what a day have we had! how has the good 
husbandman been at work in bis vineyard! how 
did he plant in a fruitful hill the choicest vine! he 
digged, pruned it, and gathered out the stones, 
and hedged and walled it about; and after all, he 
looked for good fruit; but where the unspeakable 
mercy and loving kindness of the Lord has not 
been answered, behold sour grapes and wild fruit 
were brought forth; and what was the conse- 
quence of 1? ~=Was it not the taking away of the 
hedge, so that it was estes up; and breaking 
down the wall thereof, and « was trodden down ? 
Read, feel, and consider; and the Lord God Al- 
mighty visit you in your habitations and secret 
chambers, with his holy dread, with his searching 
life and piercing word of power, who in his infi- 
nite love, and mercy, and long suffering to his 
seed and offspring, visited us, to give all the sense 
of their states, as they are in his sight, from whom 
nothing can be hid. The hindrance of the work 
of the Lord, in the souls of any, hath not been 
from any cause in God, or deficiency in his light, 
power, and wisdom, but from the creatures going 
out of a capacity of receiving and enjoying the 
power of God, in which salvation is worked out, 
by all that wait for i¢, join with it, and do not for- 
sake it. I have learned of the Lord, through 
many exercises, that after the visitation of the Al- 
mighty to any soul, the Lord requires an inward 
worthy receiving of his love, and a spiritual watch 
to be kept in his holy light, in which all the work- 
ings and approaches of the destroying adversary 
are discerned, and the enlightened and obedient 
mind is preserved. And through the spiritual 
sense, given in a tender waiting on the Lord in 
the inward part, supplications arise to the God of 
love and compassion, who, beholding the want of 
the soul, reaches forth bis helping hand.to the 
broken and contrite hearted, and lifts up the bow- 
ed down spirit; so that the temptations and as- 
saults of the enemy are overcome, and the power 
of God is felt in those that receive it in humility, 
to be working on the evil root as an axe, and on 
the rocky nature as a hammer, and on the chafly’ 
as a fire. Now, Friends, When there is an abate- 
ment of the spiritual,eare, and a gradual lessen- 
ing of the inward watchfulnesa, the mind becomes 


» unworthy and incapable of the enjoyment of the| 


power of the Lord, that begun and carrieth on his 


. and the world to it. 


work. ‘Then the enemy comes in unseen, the 
mind being out of the holy watch in the light, the 
nature that was wounded comes to be healed 
dyain, and ease given to that which should be de- 
stroyed; and perceiving where the weakness is, 
he endeavors by all subtilty to lead by degrees 
out of a watchful state; and according to every 
digression, he brings over the once enlightened 
mind a proportion of darkness and deceivableness 
of understanding, and insensibility of spirit to his 
subtilty, that with the declining there may be a 
proportionate benumbing of the inward senses, of 
seeing, hearing, and feeling. ‘Then again he has 
mankind in a fit state to work upon, by drawing 
them out to act and bring forth that which he sees 
them most capable of, and which there is the 
greatest inclination in their natures to go into.— 


Hence schisms arise in judgment, which the 
wrathful part in man getting into, he works by 
the way of a fierce management, with a sort of 
zeal, but not according to knowledge; in which 
the power of the enemy works, up at last into a 
schism, and he is never wanting to present mat- 
ters to the mind, as just, for the creature to be 
blown up with; which ends in dishonoring the 
Lord and hie precious Truth, and harming others, 
until the enemy has worked his end by such in- 
struments, bringing them into an alienation from 
the life of God, and into a worse state than the 
tender day of God's visitation found them in; and 
if they are not humbled Under the mighty hand of 
God, and do not return, they are exposed to 
shame, and so die away’under the wrath of God. 


Now, dear Friends, the eve'ay of Sion’s pros- 
perity works variously, according as he sees 
where he may get an entrance, by accommoda- 
ting his snares to the inclinations of every one.— 
Where he sees an inclination in any to be taken 
with earthly things, he works subtilly to captivate 
the mind, and draw it out of the watchful, tender, 
spiritual state, into a false liberty, both to the af- 
fections, in the things acted and possessed, and in 
the conversation amongst inen; others into super- 
fluities in meat, drink and apparel, on themselves 
and houses; and the comforts of such stand most- 
ly in outward things, and by degrees they are 
swallowed up of them, and the pleasures, lust, 
and delights below; and so they die to an inward 
life of watehfulness and freshness, which preserves 
in fear and dread, in keeping the holy watch, and 
in the spiritual cross, which crucifies to the world, 
Dear Friends, here is our 
spiritual encouragement, viz: ‘The same that 
through death to sin made us alive to God, as 
we abide under the leadings and teachings of it 
keeps us alive to him, in a growing, Increasing, 
flourishing state; for as we delight in bis eternal 
law of life, we grow as willows by the water 
courses of immortal refreshings, and travel faith- 
fully on in our spiritual journey, until we come to 
Sion, the city of God, and then are enjoyers of 
the end of all our trials and tribulations; having 
overcome, we see an entrance administered, and 
that abundantly, into the eternal rest and sabbath 
of our God. The Lord God Almighty give all to 
enjoy this blessed portion and goodly inheritance, 
and let all see in this age, and the ages to come, 
that which lets and hinders them taken out of the 
way, that the God of all our mercies, in whom 
are all our fresh springs, may have his 
glory; and bis church and people throug! every 
age, the comfort and consolation. Amen. Amen. 


honor and 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD: 


Or, Picturesque Sxercues or Creation. By D. T. An- 
sted, Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 
Van Voorst. 


We make some further extracts from this inte- 
resting work, from the London Examiner. 


This is a very instructive and interesting book; 
bearing ample testimony to the knowledge, and 
to the judgment (a rarer quality among geolo- 
gists) of its author. 

Professor Ansted disclaims any attempt beyond 
a graphic statement of the results of geological 
inquiry; but says, that though his pages may not 
communicate argumentative proofs, yet actual 
observations alone are presented; * the conclu- 
sions which alone seem rational will be narrated 
as history..’ He adds, that his object in alluding 
to the series of investigations on which the science 
of geology is founded, is rather to show how far 
there are supposed to exist materials for descrip- 
tion and history, than to enter into any discussion 
or argument concerning these materials. In pur- 
suance of this intention, after briefly pointing out 
the indication of successive formations contained 
in the relative positions of strata as laid bare by 
geological sections, and the historical monuments 
imbedded in each stratum in a fossile form, he 
proceeds to passin review the three great geolo- 
gical periods. 

First, however, he casts a rapid glance over 
the era of the azoic rocks. And there is a pas- 
sage in this preliminary review which excellently 
illustrates at once the vivid clearness with which 
the author re-animates those by-gone ages, and 
the sound and sober judginent which we have no- 
ticed as one of the characteristics of his mind. 


“Thus do these lowest sedimentary strata, 
whose vast antiquity is in many cases unquestion- 
able, but which sometimes, like the granite itself, 
have been elaborated at later periods, occupy a 
definite place among the rocks of which the 
earth's crust is made up. They mark, it would 
appear, a strange and dark passage from that 
state which we have considered chaotic, to a con 
dition of more regular and quiet deposit; they are, 
however, with reference to rocks, 
azoic, or lifeless; and they are also as a class al- 
most as widely-spread, and as distinctly universal, 
as the granite rocks themselves. At the end, 
therefore, of this, our first period, we may sup- 
pose that there existed a globe, whose surface ex- 
hibited alternations of Jand and water,-—the land 
having in some places as distinctly stratified an 
appearance as it bas at present, and “the thick 
masses of strata resting on huge bosses and peaks 
of granite and other igneous rock: but all was 
then bare and desolate; not a tnoss nor a lichen 
covered the naked skeleton of the globe; not a sea 
weed floated in the broad ocean; not a trace ex 
isted even of the least highly organized animal or 
vegetable; every thing was stiul,and with the stll- 
ness of absolute death. ‘The earth was indeed 
prepared, and the fiat of creation had gone forth; 
but there was as yet no inbabitant, and no being 
endowed with life had been introduced to perform 
its part in the great mystery of creation 

‘It must, however, be distinctly understood 
that this view is strictly hypothetical, and is, after 
all, only one means of explaining certain phenom- 
ena. 
have been observed, it has its value, and may be 
received provisionally; but, so far as it is merely 
a theory of the earth, it is worth neither more 
nor less than other different theories, many of 
which were proposed by cosmogounists of ancient 
date, and some have been put forth in our own 
time by persons who have as little ground for 
theorizing.’ 

The three great periods sketched by Mr. An- 
sted, are substantially those which have been es- 


fossiliferous 


So far as it is an illustration of facts that! 





‘tablished by the researches of Sir R. J. Murchi-|above in a more or less powerful and sack-like 


son. 
riods,—the period of invertebrated animals, the 


period of fishes, and the period marked by the} 
presence of vegetables and the first appearance of | 
reptiles. The middie epoch is subdivided into the} 
iperiod of frog-tike, bird-like, and marine reptiles; | 


The ancient epoch he divides into four pe, 


body, moving with infinite rapidity in every direc- 
tion; while others, short and almost globular, were 
perhaps less active, and sought their food in the 
little bays and inlets.”’ 

There is a sketch in the history of the second 
epoch, wild and huddling as a St. Anthony’s 


the period of gigantic land reptiles, of flying rep-|dream by Teniers, yet fierce as a group of ban- 


tiles, and of the first appearance of mammalia; 
and the period of the chalk and green sand. The 
moderp epoch is also divided into three periods. 
In the first we have the Pachyderins of the Paris 
basin, and the apparently sub-tropical fruits and 
animals of the London and Hampshire basins; in 
the second, the large animals of the Middle Rhine 
Valley, and the mastodon and elephants found in 
various countries; in the third, the gigantic rumi- 
nating and other animals found in gravel, and the 
fossile inmates of caverns. Specimens of the 
manner in which the living beings existed in each 
epoch, and of the appearance of inanimate nature 
jaround them, are all our space admits of; but 
‘these will sufficiently illustrate the purpose and 
execution of the work, 
The seas of the very earliest periods from which 
fossile (natural mummies) have been banded down 
to us, are thus described : 
“No doubt the appearance of these ancient 
seas would have appeared strange to the eyes of 
the naturalist, could an inhabitant of the world in 
its present state have become acqu sinted with the 
mysteries of the ocean's deep abysses at that 
ume. With the 
reefs and islands of coral rising gradually to the 
water's edge, as the coral polyp toiled and labor- 
ed from day to day, aud trom year to year, there 
would yet be much more of difference both in the 
shallows and depths of the ocean. ‘The former 
sometines with a sandy, but more frequently a 
inuddy bottom, would be peopled with countless 
inyriads of those unsightly animals, the trilobites, 
swimming near the aurface of the water with their 
backs downwards, lovking out constantly, and 
‘sinking at the slightest approach of danger from 
beneath; while the remains of successive genera- 
tions of these mixed with mud and 
sand, would rapidly form beds sometimes of great 
extent. From amongst such beds, or attached to 
‘the solid rock, 
over on their short and slender stems, the simple 
forms of the crinoids or stone flowers, more beau- 
tiful, perhaps, and more picturesque than the sea 
inemones of our own coast, even when these lat- 
ter are seen in all their beauty, and with their 
tendrils and fibres widely expanded and brilliantly 
colored. ‘The crinoids, wanting indeed the color, 


something of resemblance in 


creatures, 


would be seen, rising or leaning 


but of far more elegant form, would some of them 
be seen spreading out their arms and fingers in 
search of prey, while others closed entirely their 
cup-like envelope,—giving a variety and life to 
the sea bottom, in spite of the cold, hard, stony 
frame work of the animal, scarcely concealed by 
a living coat of leathery integument. 


these, and sometimes attached to 
them, every hard fragment of rock, and every 
hard surface at the bottom of the sea, at all mod- 


ewate depths, would doubtless be overgrown with 


“ Besides 


some one or other of the numerous family of 


|Brachiopoda (Trilobites, &c.) which we know to 
have been abundant. <A few of the Conchifera, 
(Peciens, &c.) with their bivalve shells, might 
lalso be seen flitting about in the water, moving 
‘by jerks produced by the sudden shutting of their 
\valves; but an infinite number and variety of other 
animals, swimming with much greater freedom 
and elegance, and of far greater size, then crowd- 
led the ocean, rising and Sinking at pleasure, and 
with great facility. 





‘ 


hke tail projecting downwards, and terminating 





Some of these were of for-| 
midable dimensions, exhibiting a strange spear-) 


ditti by Salvator Rosa! 


“If we wish to pass in review the various 
groups most characteristic of this singular period, 
concerning whose natural history we have so 
many and such distinct facts recorded, we must 
imagine a wide tract of open sea, into which a 
quantity of fine sediment of calcareous mud was 
in some way carried and deposited. From the 
distant land whence this mud was washed, came 
also occasionally trunks of trees conveyed by ma- 
rine or river currents. Attached to them, and 
also occasionally fastened to sea weeds, or other 
floating bodies, would appear in large clusters, 
(like the bunches of barnacles sometimes suspen- 
ded from a ship’s bottom,) the singular pentacri- 
nites, their long stony column fringed thickly with 
branches of articulated stone, with a stony coat of 
mail surrounding the pouch or stomach, and a 
similar but more delicate defence covering the 
extensile proboscis. With innumerable arms wide- 
ly extended in a complicated fringe, this strange 
mass of living stone expanded itself, and drew 
within its cold embrace the floating bodies on 
which it fed. One might fancy that some marine 
Briareus, looking on the strife and carnage of 
this great reptilian period, whose horrors might 
well have had the fabled effect attributed to the 
snakes of Medusa’s head, had suddenly become 
petrified, retaining, however, its vital powers, and 
with its complicated skeleton, continued to per- 
form its office by cleansing the sea of an accumu- 
lation of decaying animal matter. 

* But while the Pentacrinite was thus the float- 
ing scavenger of that period, the bottom of the 
sea, although net covered with encrinites and 
corals, was well provided with other animals per- 
forming the same part in nature. ‘The great beds 
of Gryphea—the oysters of their day—are suffi- 
cient proof of this; and the Terebratule and Spi- 
rifers tell the same tale. Among the invertebrate 
annals, however, the ammonite and the belem- 
niie were undoubtedly the most remarkable, and, 
at least in certain districts of the sea, were enor- 
mously abundant. Some of them being enclosed 
in shells, some enclosing shells, and some, per- 
haps not provided with any solid frame work, 
swam about, or dwelt at various depths, and by 
their carnivorous and voracious hebits greatly 
tended to keep down the exuberance of the lower 
forms of life. 

* The neighborhood of the shore, and the shal- 
low banks, during this period were peopled by 
inultitudes of fishes of moderate size, living chiefly 
on the crabs, lobsters, and shell fish, or on the en- 
crinital animals; and for the purpose of crushing 
the shells of such creatures, these fishes were 
provided with a pavement of bard rough enamel- 
led teeth, fixed on the palate. ‘The whole body 
also, and the head, were covered with plates of 
bone, also coated with enamel, and serving as a 
defence against the attack of the larger ammo- 
nites and belemnites. Farther out at sea were 
tribes of sharks of different species, all predacious 
and carnivorous, and many of them of the most 
vigantic proportions. No fishes like those now 
common on the coasts of England then existed 
on the earth.”’ 


In the third epoch, we set feet not exactly on 
dry land, but upon tree-bearing mud; and Mr. 
Ansted is as much at home among its inhabitants 
as he was when dabbling in the waters of earlier 
eras. Pteradactyl is the name giveh by the 
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learned to the principal figure of the following|ter, in which a spider will not live. 


group :— 

‘«« The lofty forest trees, perhaps not much un | 
like some existing but southern pines, are woven | 
together with thick underwood; and the open| 
country, where it is not wooded, is brown with 
numerous ferns, still the preponderating vegeta- 
tion, and distributed in extensive groups. Here 
and there a tree is seen, overturned and lying at} 
its length upon the ground, preserving its shape, | 
although thoroughly rotten, and serving as the re- | 
treat of the scorpion, the centipede, and many 
beetles. A few quadrupeds not larger than rats, 
but of marsupial structure, are distinguished at 
intervals, timid even in the absence of danger, 
and scarcely appearing from their shelter without 
great precaution. ‘These feed upon the grubs 
and other insects living upon or burrowing into| 
the ground. 

‘“A strangely formed animal, however, is per- 
ceived running along upon the ground; its gene- 
ral appearance in motion is that of a bird, but its 
body and long neck, its head and wings, are not 
covered with feathers, but are either quite bare, 
or perhaps resplendent with glittering scales; its 
proportions are quite unlike those of any known 
animal; its head is enormously long, and like that 
of a crocodile; its neck long and outstretched, or 
thrown back on the body; its fore extremities 
have four free toes, but the fifth toe foldededown| 
on the body; its hind legs are short, and its feet 
perhaps webbed. This animal, runainggalong 
upon the ground, pursues and devours the little 
quadruped we have been watching, and then,| 
perhaps, darts off towards the sea to feed upon 
the fishes, which its peculiar powers would enable 
it to take, either pouncing upon and so transfix- 
ing the victim, or even occasionally wading or di- 
ving in search of prey. 

* But we have not yet noticed the strangest| 
phenomenon. ‘This mailed reptile, four of its fin-| 
gers still free, but the fifth opened out, and by a| 
connecting membrane formitig a wing of very 
large size, rises into the air, and flits about or 
hovers over-head; realizing and even surpassing, | 
in the conditions of its existence, the wildest my- 
thological accounts of flying dragons which we 
read of, or those representations which we see 
pictured by the pencil of the Chinese. There is 
scarcely any freak of the imagination, however 
wild or vague, that does not seem surpassed by 
some reptilian reality during this remarkable pe- 
riod.”* 


‘he last chapter of Mr. Ansted’s work ought 


impressed us with more of respect for the com- 


prehensive range of thought, or for the control! peohagen for those who seek instruction, as well 
exercised by a strong judgment over a daring and|as amusement, in their travels, is the Museum of 
We wish we could have Northern Antiquities, founded in 1807, and an- 


vivacious imagination. 
quoted it. But we have given enough to stimu-| 
late curiosity to the perusal of his book. The 


to geological research. 


It is printed and put forth with great elegance. The idea of such a museum first occurred to the 
Mr. Van Voorst shows uniform good taste jin learned librarian of this society, Nyerup, and to 
: his exertions were soon added those of Bishop 
There is an institution at Copenhagen, 


such matters. 


———_+ see 


PREJUDICE. 


Of prejudice, it has been truly said that it has 


the singular ability of accommodating itself to all these young men a taste for antiquarian lore; and 
Some when they were afierwards scattered through the 


the possible varieties of the human mind, 
passions and vices are but thinly scattered among 
mankind, and find only here and there a fitness 
of reception; but prejutlice, like the spider, makes 
every where its honte.’ It has neither taste nor, 
choice of place. and all that it requires is room. | 
There is scarcely a situation, except fire and wa- 


So let the 
mind be as naked as the walls of an empty and 
forsaken tenement, gloomy as a dungeon, orna- 
mented with the richest abilities of thinking; let it 
be hot, cold, dark, or light, lonely or inhabited, 
still prejudice, if undisturbed, will fill it with cob- 
webs, and live like the spider where there seems 
nothing to live on. If the one prepares her food 
by poisoning it to her palate and her use, the 
other does the same; and as several of our pas- 
sions are strongly characterized by the animal 
world, prejudice may be denominated the spider 
of the mind.— Montagu’s Thoughts. 





COPENHAGEN. 

We have abridged from ‘lait's Magazine the 
following description of the capital of Denmark, 
which is principally derived from a book of travels 
recently published by Kohl: — 


Except for commercial purposes, the capital 
of the Danish dominion has been little visited by 
tourists, until of late. 

lt seems that Copenhagen existed as af small 
town as early as the twelfth century. It did not 
become a royal residence until about the middle 
of the fifteenth century; and, therefore, it is one 
of the youngest metropolitan cities of Europe. It 
has few architectural antiquities to boast of, and 
its general appearance is modern, from the new 
buildings rendered necessary by the devastations 
committed by foreign enemies. 

The architecture of the city is neat and tolera- 
bly regular; the streets are broad, and the houses 
are a good height. The artist may look about 
it, almost in vain, for any of those picturesque 
quaintnesses which delight him in Venice, Ghent, 
Brussels, and the old German towns. One part 
is intersected with canals, and Amsterdantn is for- 
cibly brought to mind by the sight of vessels 
towed along between the houses. ‘Though not a 
city of quaint peculiarity ead original character, 
though the people are de&titute of ardur and 
poetry, though no grand works of art await the 
visitor there,—Copenhagen is a place of consid- 
erable attraction. 

It is highly creditable to the Danish people that 
they should have pushed the investigation of local 


antiquities with more perseverance and success 


than any other pation. it may be said, indeed, 


that primitive times are nearer to them then to 
any other people; and, therefore, that they have 
had a field richer with antique remains to work 
That may be true, bot it is also the faet, 
to be often in the hands, and always present in that the Danes are distinguished by a love of his- 
the minds, of geological or cosmological inqui- tory, and historical tradition that arises out of, as 
rers. We find it difficult to say whether it has) well as encourages, their strongest feelings of na- 


upon. 
tionality. 


Perhaps the greatest attraction at Co- 


nually increased since that time by large addi- 


tions. It is under the care of a society, which 
book itselfaims, by stimulating curiosity, tv tempt|had its origin as far back as the year 1774, for 


the cultivation of northern history and languages 


Munter. 
founded by Christian IV., in which a hundred 
poor students are clothed, fed, and educated. It 
was the endeavor of Nyerup to awaken amongst 


country, they became a valuable help in carrying 

out the wishes of the dibrarian. Ancient barrows, 

hitherto neglected, 

the people generall 

lect, and to preserve all kip 

crown caused a couminission 
Pi 


q 










ed to seek, to col- 
of relics. The 





fully examined, and) 


issue, and minute} 
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directions were printed for the guidance of village 
pastors and schoolmasters, to whom copies were 
forwarded throughout the kingdom. It was no- 
tified that any antiques wrought in the precious 
metals which should be sent in, would be paid for 
without insisting upon the right of the crown to 
have them yielded up as treasure trove. The re- 
sult of such vigorous efforts as these has been the 
rapid accumulation of objects, and additions are 
continually pouring in from al! parts. Seven 
hundred articles have been sent in one year; and 
important as the collection now is, there is every 
reason for believing, that, mm process of time, it 
will become much more so. More than half the 
tumuli in the kingdom remain intact, and there 
are yet thousands of acres of virgin soil, in which, 
doubtless, many valuable objects lie interred. 


The contents of the museum are placed in 
chronological order. ‘The age of stone is first 1!- 
lustrated—the days in which the Scandinavians 
were ignorant of metals. ‘Their game was slain, 
their enemies slaughtered, their dress ornament- 
ed with stones. ‘They felled trees, and planed, 
sawed, bored, and smoothed them with stones; 
they scraped their chins, cooked their food, and 
furnished their huts with stones. The articles 
exhibited here show the manual dexterity of the 
human race in the rudest times, and with the 
most intractable substances. ‘There are knives 
with keen edges, and curiously-worked. handles, 
arrow heads of wondrous neatness and thinness, 
which prove that the old workers in stone prac- 
tised an art with ease, which is lost to us,—the 
people of civilized countries,—but not to others; 
for even nowa great portion of the earth’s inhab- 
itants dwell in the age of stone. Specimens of 
modern workmanship have been judiciously ob- 
tained, and the visitor is thus enabled to compare 
things that have been made by people separated 
by thousands of miles or thousands of years. The 
handiwork of the Greenlanders may be examined 
along with that of the South Sea Islanders and 
the American Indians; atid it is said that a re- 
markable similarity of style ruus through al!, 
however wide the intervals of time and space that 
divided the laborers. The fashion of the utensils, 
theif shapes, the modes of using them, the plans 
of making them,—these are very nearly the same 
with gen who were the antipodes of each other, 
with men of ante-historical times, and men of to- 
day. 

Of some objects there are a great number of 
specimens, grouped to show the different siages 
of manufacture, or the various kinds of stone of 
which the article was constructed. One may see 
hundreds of hatchets, of differen® sizes, some 
made of flint, others of porphyry, &c.; hundreds 
of arrows and other poigted missiles, of many 
shapes and kinds of stone. Then a block of flint 
is shown, from which an elongated fragment has 
been splintered to form the head of a lance.— 
There is the fragment itself, and the stone instru- 
ment by which it was severed from its parent 
block. ‘Then there is a similar fragment upon 
which a workman has employed himself for a 
while; also one that he has succeeded in convert- 
ing into a complete lance head; and, finally, a 
lance head that has been injured by use in the 
chase, or in war. One sees grindstones, upon 
which the points and edges of instruments were 
sharpened. Especially remarkable are the long 


chips of flint, (called Flackker by the Danes, ) of 


which there are a yreat number. They are gen- 
‘erally very thin, and six or seven inches long by 
one broad. ‘They have the appearance of having 
been cut out of the stone, when it was soft, with 


a knife, for they are somewhat bent like a chip of 


wood.. It is affirmed, however, that a blow made 
them spring from their bed; but this is difficult to 
believe. 
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At what period the age of stone ended, and the cy in his pursuits than intense application. Swp-| with a charm, slain by a single blow, or despatch- 
age of copper began in Scandinavia, it is impossi- posing a fair share of natural endowments to be ed by one stab. Who, then, will be go foolish as 
ble to say with any accuracy. Doubtless, there given, an ardent desire to excel will certainly to leave the eradicating of vice, and the planting 
was a time of transition when both metals and overcome many difficulties. In the autobiogra-|in of virtue into its place for a few years or weeks? 
stone were in use. Some writers tell us that phy of the late Abraham Raimbach, an emi-, Yet he who procrastinates his repentance and 
shortly before the birth of Christ there was an nent engraver in London, just published, we find| amendment grossly does so: with his eyes open, 
emigration from the south to the north, and that an additional corroboration of this view. ‘ All\he abridges the time alloted for the longest and 
the use of iron was then communicated; but gold true excellence in art is, in my humble opinion, | most important work he has to perform.— Barrow. 
and copper seem to have been discovered first to be chiefly attributed to an early conviction of 
every where, or at least they were first made use the inadequacy of all means of improvement in >A~T ’ TTD YDNODW 
of, for they are more readily obtained, and work- pamathies with that of edianntiee know-| ERIEN DS’ INT ELLIGENCER. 
ed with less difficulty, than silver and iron. Seve- ledge.” 
ral rooms are filled with works in bronze, such as 
hatchets, swords, chains, rings, cups, and trum- 
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. ; . For Friends’ Weekly Intellige ; L i i . l —We ha 
sell ie Gabba dieesnan of abil ene sere or Friends’ We x ntelligencer Disturbances in Friends Meetings We have 
sing. Amongst other things, is a curiously- HOPE. several times of late been pained with accounts 


wrought shield, the wonders of which may have Though the place of her birth was the bosom of sorrow, 
been celebrated by a hoary-headed Scald as the And the goddess reposed in the cradle of care, 
shield of Achilles was sung by Homer. Some of Yet the light of her smile is the sun of the morrow, bership, who have, without proper consideration 
> r1.° . } , € , 3s 

the bronze implements have been merely edged While she laughs at destruction, and mocks at despair. sists: hid Waited dik biakale aad - a 
with iron, as if the latter was then the rarer and ee ee es en. a Tens. 58. See 
more costly metal, as we now put an edge of Her bright beaming eye, on the dark stormy ocean, thoughts upon such topics as are presented to 
steel upon a back-bone of iron. There are a Like the ray of the morn can illumine the deep; their own minds. 
good many objects made of iron in heathen times, It cheers the poor sea boy, and calms his emotion, | A recent circumstance of this kind has sug- 
but the want of silver articles strikes the visitor When the whirlwinds of heaven arouse him from sleep. a d - ° . ht 

gested some views upon this subject, which we 
amidst such an abundance of gold. The collec- 4 — - e : ; 
Sint. i Sk in aa Met long ago a mass of In the breast of the Christian, when life is expiring, |will venture to present for the consideration of 
work was found in Jutland, which consisted .of When the warm hand of friendship from death cannot) oyr readers. 


of disturbances in the meetings of Friends, grow- 
ing out of the intrusion of persons not in mem- 


Since the first organization of the 


3400 pieces of amber, pearls, and other things. ome eae dees: wcsianbiiiailic suas Religious Society of Friends, there have always 
It to euppeeed. that the residence of an artist. in| OU OO SR MCS SN TOM UNS EATS 1s FEUrINg, ™ ae 
amber ely once stood on the spot. And already his feet press the land of the grave ; been individuals, both members and strangers, 


; : , . who, in their desire to relieve their own minds of 
The royal library contains one of the largest Then, O Hope! art thou nigh, in this moment distressing, | 


collections of books in the world, something like — This last gloomy hour of mortality’s even ; | what they conceived to be a burden, have forgot- 


four hundred thousand volumes. A special divi- And as virtue bequeaths to the sufferer its blessing, jten what was due to the feelings and spiritual 
sion, comprising about sixty thousand volumes, is ‘Phys thy smile cheers his soul, as thy hand points to| Comfort of those whom they addressed. In claim- 
allotted to Scandinavian literature, and amongst heaven. H. |ing for themselves the right of speech, they have, 
them is the completest collection of Icelandic 


- + ©@@ e —_ 


works extant. It was Christian JI]. who first ‘probably without reflection, been denying to a 


founded a royal library; succeeding sovereigns in- BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. large body of hearers, the right to worship in the 
creased the collection, and the government, to- ee |manner most consistent with their conscientious 
wards the close of the last century, purchased a Be kind to each other! views and convictions. 

large number of books at sales in Germany.— The night's coming on, | When we consider that the government under 
There is also a good collection of Hindostanee When friend and when brother hich we live full ea ahd A lees 
works; several of which the philologist Rask Perchance may be gone! te Fen eee ee oe y ee moe Fegm, sae Se 3 
brought from India. ‘The books relating to Bud- Then ’midst our dejection, ‘any member of Society may appeal to the law of 
dhism, the religion which prevails in Ceylon, are How sweet to have earned | the land for protection against such intrusion, we 
made of palm leaves, tenacious as leather, and, The blest recollection 


‘cannot but admire the peaceable and forbearing 


capable of enduring a pretty rough treatment. In spirit which has generally prevailed among 


most of these the letters are formed by, punc- When day hath departed, Friend J Die hi 
tures, and color has been rubbed into the holes; And memory keeps | SSR SN PP ee Oe Nn Ee Soe Fae 


in some, however, the leaves are covered with a Her watch, broken hearted, under the full persuasion that it is “better to suf- 
gold ground, upon which black letters are laid. 


Of kindness—returned ! 


Where all she loved sleeps! fer wrong than to do wrong.”’ 
T very injurious to palin leaves in In- * al a 
I'he ante are very injuriow P : . With the peculiar views held by our Society, ‘ 
via, and thus frequent transcripts are necessary. Let falsehood assail not, a ; ‘) 
It is not too much to say that these insects have Nor-envy disprove— upon the nature and qualifications for gospel min- 
retarded thegdevelopment of the human mind in Let trifles prevail not * istry, it is not surprising that much of the abun- 


Asia. A plan has been adopted latterly of steep- 
ing the leaves in a poisonous liquid; and thus) 
many an intellect suck® the honey of science from 
poisoned pages. 


Against those ye love! \dant expression in our meetings, especially when 


‘coming from those who do not participate with 
|us in sentiment upon this subject, should be bur- 


Nor change with to-morrow, 
Should fortune take wing, 
But the deeper the sorrow, 


iecaceeanitiiaaaiad The closer still cling ! |densome and disturbing to the mass of the mem- 

EARLY RISING. Oh, be kind to each other ! \bers. When it is considered that Friends hold 

‘There is no time spent so stupidly as that which The night's coming on, 'ministry to be a “Divine gift,”’ to be exercised in 

inconsiderate people pass in a morning, between When friend and when brother | subordination to the Spirit of ‘Truth, as it operates 

sleeping and waking. He who is awake, may be Perchance may be pte _ |upon the soul, and not to consist in the exposi- 

at work or at play; he who is asleep, is receiving ee atayasine,) tions of doctrines or principles, which are the re- 
the refreshment necessary to fit him for action; ee ene 


‘sult of human learning, or of the cogitations of 
but the hours spent in dozing and slumbering are) [et us not so much solicit God for any tempo- & : 


i sure tt. The the natural man, however eloquently these ma 

wasted, without either pleasure or profit. The) ,a] advantage, as for a heart that may fit us for! ee ' 4 y y 

sooner you leave your bed, the seldomer you will! it, and that Hx would be the chooser as well as}be expressed, it is evident that much of the 
> . } . . Z - ‘ 4 ol a. : ‘ 

be confined to it. When old people have been! ihe giver of our portion in this world; for he is|preaching which passes current in the world as 


. ne ; ai alice in ; ° . ce } reed 4 
examined in order to ascertain the cause of their) alone able to suit and sanctify our condition to us,\sound and edifying, must be to them lifeless and 
longevity, they have uniformly agreed in one thing) and us to our condition.—South. 


cale; teak ther “ol Gant to bed, end all: rene. | ‘unprofitable. We consider, therefore, that, as a 
early.”’— The Circulator. | Virtue is not a mushroom that springeth up of| general rule, persons who persist in the exercise 


jitself in one night, when we are asleep or regard) of a right to speak in our religious meetings, after 
it not; but a delicate” that groweth slowly 


Every man of eminence who writes his own|and tenderly, needing mue ains to cultivate it, having ~o respectful —— been admonished 
biography, explicitly avows that he is unconscious|much care to guard it, m time to mature it. Of the views and feelings of Friends, should be 
of any other reason for having attained proficien-| Neither is vice a spirit that be conjured away {looked upon as intruders upon the rights of others; 
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po com aduenition be reseived ax'de in-|be betrayed into a compromise of one of their! A Meeting of the Contributors to the Fund entrusted to 
terference with the freedom of speech, or as an| noblest testimonies, in an attempt to silence him, te ©27¢ of the Central Committee of Friends of Philadel- 
act of illiberality or harshness towards the indi-|is a reflection truly sorrowful. phia for the Relief of the Irish Poor, will be held at Cherry 
i 1 who | it may be through misapprehen-| . We k f . b St. Meeting House on 5th-day evening next, at 7} o'clock. 
vidual who has, y - PP e know of no occasions better calculated to 7... interested are invited to attend. 
sion, attempted to speak. 


display the strength and beauty of the principles ———~ ° 
We would ask those who claim the unrestricted| which Friends hold, than when subjected to these} 1G" The Committee on Indian Concerns will meet at 


exercise of the right of speech in our religious|trying disturbances; and we firmly believe, that Cherry Street Meeting-house, on 6th-day, the 17th of Ninth 
meetings, if such there be, if it would be proper|if the plan of quiet endurance of such impositions, Month, at 3 o'clock P. M. Friends are informed a 
, 4 | — wine of the C f the four Year 
for these assemblies to be made the occasions for after a full and explicit protest, was adopted, that general meeting of the Committees of the four Yearly 
: : 4 _ | Meetings will be held on the evening of the same day at 
set discourses upon the doctrines and creeds of|the remedy would be found effectual in restrain- 


other societies, by a hireling minister who might) ing the ardor of restless spirits, and in maintain-;- —————__$_$_$__$_____— 
think himself conscientiously called upon to en-|ing true Christian order. ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
deavor to convince us of what he might consider} These remarks are made without the least de- oe 


errors fatal to our eternal happiness? Would it|sire to cast censure on any individual, but simply 
be proper to assemble day after day and listen to 


such discourses without remonstrance? And| 





the same place. 


The Post Office department has issued stamps of the de- 


; nominations of five and ten cents. They will be a great 
to call attention to the principles involved in the| .onyenience to those who wish to have a letter pre-paid. 


reservation of order i ligio lies : eT 
P rder in our religious assemblies, Subscribers to newspapers, or others, wishing to send by 


under the circumstances to which we have refer- |...) portions of a dollar, can do so by enclosing in a letter 
earnestly to request such an intruder to be silent?|red. No matter how great the provocation, our! a set of stamps to any amount they may please, from five 
Certainly not. principles, as Friends, teach us submission and cents tw a dollar. 

While, therefore, we hold to the reasonableness resignation, and forbid. our giving any counten-| The deaths in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
and propriety of public protests against unauthor- ance to a resort to physical force, or to the arm|from the 2lst to 28th, ult., were 156; of whom 67 were 
ized communications, we at the same time believe |of the law. The rule which we profess to follow | adults, and 89 children. 


that there is a way of doing this, which is consis- is higher than all human laws, and will be found! It is stated, that, notwithstanding the union of the so- 
tent with our professien, and a departure from| more effectug! in restraining those who may be called Established Church of England and Ireland, the 
which involves a compromise of our testimonies,| disposed to disturb us, than any resort to physica) | Bishop of London has actually excluded from the London 
far more prejudicial to the cause of Truth than | force. pulpits the clergy of the Church of Ireland, on the ground 


, an ss : 
the evil which it is intended to remedy. What,| The above remarks are not intended to apply \ford and Cambridge. 


then, is the course which our profession calls for'to a class of disturbers in all religious congrega-| 


h h i 31 ? : ; | Not far from five millions of dollars are yearly earned in 
ee ‘tions, who labor under mental disease, and are Massachusetts by females employed in the various factories 


The elders, who are the authorized agents of| therefore beyond the reach of those influences|and manufactories of straw, hats, stocks, &c. About 40,000 


E ; : : ‘ ; |females are thus annually employed. 
the meeting, should, it seems to us, in a calm and) which ordinarily control human conduct; but even) 
' 


a bse fie ig ‘ . . . ; , The Netherlands Immigrants.—A writer in the Chris- 
Christian spirit, inform the disturber that his com-| with these, experience has abundantly proved that tian Intelligencer says, that these immigrants have made 
munication was not acceptable to the meeting, much may be done by kindness and persuasion. | provision for their wants in the land of their adoption; for 


a : ie i om “ thei hysicians, schoolimas- 
end seenett bik ak J ~ Fa a i they brought with them “ their owa phy ns, § 

, 4 im to take his seat. If the indi ° ters, apothecaries, architects, mechanics,—in fact, every 
vidual insists upon proceeding, and the meeting | We are obliged to our correspondent C. for! thing necessary to form a perfect society ; every thing but 
manifests signs of restlessness, it would then ap- Some interesting sketches of the “Ancient History | lawyers.” 


pear proper that Friends in that station should|Of Friénds on Long Island,” a part of which we The Revenue—The revenue receipts at the N. Y. Cus- 


~ ; tom House, for the last month, are greater this year, says 

! 38 intend fo ext n . ° - : oa ae 
exhort to putieane and submission, and should! !" - d for our n umber ; the Herald, than ever before since the establishment of the 
manifest by their deportment a practical con- Several other communications have been re-| Government. Three millions and two hundred thousand 


formity to this precept. Such a course would, ceived, to which attention will be given ia due ee 
. le} 
we believe, calm ihe most restless, and moderate "me. 


would it be a violation of the liberty of speech, 


\that a Dublin University education is inferior to that of Ox- 


the most forward spirits; it would inspire in those —___—_—_—_————eeeeeeaereas—ee—e ee MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

assembled, a regard for the stability and order of DIED. | Senator Benton, in his letter to the Chicago 
the meeting, and the recurrence of such painful : On the or of the = onan at her residence in Salis. Convention, speaks thus of this noble river: 
esses would be aveided. \bury Township, Lancaster County, Pa., in the 77th year of 


“The river navigation of the Great West is 
If, on the other hand, conspicuous Friends, ani as hag the most wonderful on the globe, and since the 
; _ | She was a consistent member of the Religious Society of application of steam power to the pPopulsion of 
who are looked up to as examples, should be jos-| Friends. and th 7? cas 
7 : riends, and the cause of Truth was near to her heart. For | vessels, possesses the essential qualities of ocean 
tled by the-continuance of what they conceive to|many years she occupied the station of an Elder in the|navigation. Speed, distance, cheapness, magni- 
be an imposition upon their religious privileges, |meeting to which she belonged; and though her residence|tude of cargoes, are all there, and without the 
and should manifest irritation or excitement, or| 8% "motely situated, she was seldom absent from our| perils of the sea from storm and enemies. The 
if any should be so unguarded as to use harsh religious essomblies. She was an affectionate wife, a ten- steamboat is the ship of the river, and finds in the 
language ( Bi ‘thie ‘iatiost he eff |der mother, and a kind friend to the poor, and much beloved | Mississippi and its tributaries the amplest theatre 
é owards isturbe Te . . . : ; } g 
o“s res wie urber, the effect cannot by her neighbors and a large circle of friends. During her|for the diffusion of its use, and the display of its 
but prove disastrous to the order and dignity of| short illness she was calm and resigned, at times expressing power. Wonderful river, connected with seas by 
the assembly. The spirit which they manifest/a desire, that in the Lord’s time she might be permitted | the head and by tue mouth,—stretching its arms 
will diffuse itself {hrough the meeting, and disor- quietly to pass away. We believe she has gone to a blessed /towards the Atlantic and the Pacific,—lying in a 
der must ensue. The effect of such an exhibition |i™mortality,—giving full assurance that a life of righteous, valley, which is a valley from the Gulf of Mexico 
{ness bringeth a peaceful close. H, |to Hudson’s Bay,—drawing its first waters not 
\from rugged mountains, but from the plateau of 
- Cooper, on|the Lakes in the centre of the continent, and in 


her age, Hannan Haines, relict of the late Isaac Haines. 


upon the inguiring and observing people of other 
societies, wiil, we believe, tend to lower the testi-; At the house of her son-in-law, Benjamin E 


fenies and weaken the moral power of Friends, | ®-4ay; 27th ult, Any Tomas, aged 95 years. ‘communication with the sources of the St. Law- 
to an extent which can scarcely be appreciated. | On the 31st ult, Epmunp S. Evans, after a lingering |renc®s on om te ion hen a course 
: : ‘ ; od v Phi to Hudson's Bay,—draining the largest ex- 

That a peo hon ; : .:4,_ | illness, in the 32d year of his age. jnorth to | ys < g 
people: professing non-resistance to ari itent of richest land,—collecting the products of 





ries, and whose ancestors suffered the pains of| (> A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management |@¥€TY clime, even the frigid, to bear the whole to 


imprisonment, and even death itself, for the SUp-|of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in the|* g€?lal market in the sunny South, and there to 
port of this righteous testimony, should be thrown | Library Room, on 4ilday evening next, the Sth inst, at| Meet the products of the entire ead Such is 
into commotion by the discourse of an individual| 74 o'clock. the Mississippi : And who can calcu ate the ag- 
JACOB M, ELLIS, Clerk.|gregate of its advantages, and the magnitude of 


who had intruded himself among them, and | Pjilada., 9mo. 4, 1847. ‘its future commercial results ?” 
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tone Cloths for Paper. —The latest. idea | of the ol of ubeiens soolind to the agp of a} ‘But to a man of an ill-regulated imagination, ex- 
of the Pacha of Egypt, for a new source of reve-|cat or dog, causes immediate death. ternal circumstances only serve as hints to excite 
nue, is the conversion of the cloth which covers Dying at the hands of tobacco! Strange that|his own thoughts, and the conduct he pursues has 
the bodies of the dead into paper, to be sold to men will take the same means to kill themselves,|in general far less reference to his real situation, 
add to the treasury. It is estimated that from that they do to destroy the vermin on their flocks than to some imaginary one, in which he con- 
the year 2097, 3. C., tothe year 1, of our era, and herds. The prayer of the tobacco user ceives himself to be placed; in consequence of 
four hundred and twenty millions of Egyptians seems to be, ‘let me die the death of lice and| which, while he appears to himself to be acting 
have died in the ‘Valley of the Nile.” All these) sheep ticks.’ with the most perfect wisdom and consistency, he 
millions were embalmed, and all wrapped more’ But, then, tobacco is used ‘as a medicine..— | may frequently exhibit to others all the appear- 
or less fully in linen, furnishing 8,400,000 metri- And what at first was used to allay the distress ances of folly. —Stewart. 
cal quintals of cloth, which may be used for the of tooth-ache, became at length almost necessary 














- 
manufacture of paper. This calculation does not to existence. ‘The father used it to cure his teeth, 
include the land of Ethiopia, nor the three centu-,and the sons to prevent theirs from aching, and GENEROSITY OF A JEW. 
ries that elapsed before Egypt began to bury its thus they all agreed to eat that which would) A wealthy Jew of Bordeaux, France, common- 
dead with spices, &c. And as to the value of nauseate a well-bred dog. Others bad ‘watery |ly known as ‘Father Gradis,’ was the late head of 
the resuscitated wrappings, the estimate is as fol- stomachs.’ ‘They must use it to induce spitting,|a very influential mercantile house in that city.— 
lows: that the surplus fluid might be drained off through, A few days before his death he called his children 


The cloth which encloses the mummies is all the mouth. As philosophical as to turn a brook around him; and after giving them a full state- 
of the finest linen; and every body knows how into your cellar to make a drain necessary. This;ment of the condition in which the affairs of the 
superior the paper manufactured from yarn is to) watery stomach malady, like some other trouble- house were to be left by him, he showed them a 
that made from other substances. ‘The rags that) some diseases, generally went through the entire small box. He then said, *This box contains pro- 
serve for the preparation of paper are now sold in family. And it spread from neighborhood to missory notes to the amount of one hundred thou- 
France at the rate of £70 per metrical quintal. neighborhood, unul whole communities of men sand dollars; they were given by parties to whom 
Subtracting from the sum 100 piastres for ex-| were converted into boiling springs, the water of | have had the pleasure of rendering services in 
penses, there will nevertheless remain a total of which resembled the polluted fountains which critical moments. I have never demanded pay- 
420,000,000 piastres, or $21,000,000, (about supplied the sea of Sodom. ment, nor did I intend to do so during my life- 
£4,000,000 sterling); only admitting the halfof The use of tobacco is a great cause of drunk- time. Your disposition in this respect may be 
this result, viz., $10,500,000, every one will enness. Its tendency upon the system is to pro- different after my death. Allow me, therefore, 
agree that this industrial resource, reduced to its duce a morbid thirst which simple water does not to dispose of this box according to my own, taste, 
very lowest proportions, would, nevertheless, yield allay, and in time must be treated ‘with some in- and to feel in death the sweet assurance that my 
an immense profit to the government of his high- toxicating drink. We know this from the fact departure will not disturb the repose of those who 








ness, the Pacha of Egypt. that, go where we will, we shall almost invariably owe to me some tranquil moments.’ 
celle find tohacco in some form or other—generally| Having uttered these words he opened the box 
THE USE OF TOBACCO. in two forms—the everlasting companion of the and threw its contents into the fire, while his 
si . _ drunkard.— Mass. Cataract. children fell on their knees and praised the ac- 
‘The habit of smoking, snuffing, and chewing RAMS SLE, tion.— Archives of the Israelites. 
this weed is not so lamentable in its consequences 
as rum-drinking, but then it is a matter of intem- THE LOVES OF PLANTS. | a 
perance—expensive, disgusting, and a great cause) Nature seems to have intended that the course. It is a melancholy sight to witness an aged and 
of rum-drinking. of true vegetable love, at any rate, should run infirm man, with one foot in the grave, eager and 


The least important item in the account is its) smooth, if we are to judge from the multiplicity unscrupulous in adding to his wealth, already 
expense. Yet this is worthy of attention. In the|of means she adopts to effect its accomplishment. |abundant. That eminent and good man, Sir 
year 1810, afier thorough investigation, it was|‘Thus, there is @ provision against rain supplied) Thomas Mogve, used to say, that he who is covet- 
ascertained that in the city of New York alone,|to many flowers, the ardor of whose affection ous when he is old, is like a thief that steals when 
there was consumed during that year $80, 000! might be seriously damaged by a passing shower; he is going to be executed. ‘The man who sends 
worth of cigars. ‘The present consumption in|or, to speak botanically, water has a destructive his alms to heaven is a wise man; for who would 
that city is not Jess than $200,000 annually. A/effect upon the pollen of all plants, and the mis- not wish to send his estate, whither he is going to 
very careful investigation has been made relative|chief it might cause is averted in many ways. In be banished himself? 
to the cost of this article to the whole nation, and | some cases the anthers are curiously protected by 
it has been found to exceed $10,000,000 per an-|tiny umbrellas, or underneath splendidly-painted 
num. More than ten times as much as is paid| canopies, by being placed so as to lie back in the 
to all the benevolent enterprises of the day to-| recesses of the corolla, as in the kalmia; or they = AEA Dy' YA ahi a pee re 
gether. How much suffering and poverty that are sheltered by being under cover of the petals ce ae eae Labs cee in Tepe 
$10,000,000 would relieve—how much light andj above, as in the fuchsia; or the corolla is reflect- ing, consider a ‘s ei 4 ete ; salt ey © fee 
truth it might scatter. $10,000,000 wasted for ied back, as in the American cowslip. What can ania Surel Heer em od - fe Neb 
cigars ! and by a people continually complaining, be more admirably adapted than the flower of the nap eet i . : ce wt : of whic 
of ‘ bard times.’ heath tribe to defy the beating of the most drench- of which “ will ~ . — a ; "| — 

It is a dreadful filthy habit—either in its chew-| ing shower; then, again, think of the hooted flow- are Lis "Zand eens T a he oe ” 
ing, smoking or snuffing. What an uncleanlyjers, and the keel-covered flowers, the trumpet pow ‘ile te ‘he aa it ais ldly soa coe 
nose is the snuff-taker continually poking in your, Mowers, the casque-like flowers, and the purse- neeestenitie sheen sea allies it eas eithe Wes ; 
face,—and then, if you have seen a regular snuff-|shaped flowers, and a score more that might be annie death co of sid a hen An oa 
taker spit, you have looked upon a sight too filthy|added to the list, to show us how, in the little faaad When see med fo as — ry 
for decent eyes, , Think of the chewing of this|dark nooks, and vegetable cells, and underneath. it is ready for Fae a “ay ti coms 
weed—polluting the mouth with that which nojgaily-painted domes, the requisite protection is falls off the tree easily. So af Cc Reiettan' 
animal in creation, save the dirty goat, and the|found.—People’s Journal. i nat f is . rr at 
tobacco worm, will ever touch. The mouth was sme ; an ae will he he orid, he ts rot: 
evidently made to keep clean, and fit to contain| D e God’ This bien, eats a _ oa “i ee 7 
food during mastication: but the use of tobacco] utiles are ours: events are 7od’s. Ns re- um, eart disengaged from the world is a 
makes it the very foulest spot beneath the ed moves an infinite burden from the shoulders of a heavenly one, and then we are ready for heaven. 
sae lated nuts sells apeeemnale ten fn ale ad miserable, tempted, dying creature. On this con-| when our heart is there before us. 

| n e pitied, that} 


sideration only can he securely Jay down his head case 
is compelled to receive all its food from a vessel| a 
; and close his eyes. — Cecil. 
so unclean! What a lip and chin the poor to-| 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 
When you lie down at night compose your 
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NOTHING MADE IN VAIN. 


bacco chewer is obliged to carry about with him| aes. Ake The Creator has made nothing that is unuse- 
wherever he may go—always besmeared with the| GOOD SENSE. ful—nothing so insulated as to have no relations 


boilings over of the filthy cauldron within. Who| What we call good sense in the conduct of life,,;with any thing else—nothing which is not ser- 
does not pity the tobacco chewer, the victim of aj consists chiefly in that temper of mind which ena- |viceable or instrumental to other purposes be- 
most debasing and tyrannical habit? | bles its possessor to view at all times, with perfect sides its own existence—nothing that is not to be 

The use of tobacco in any form is exceedingly| coolness and accuracy, all the various circumstan-|applicable or convertible to the benefit of His 
injurious to the health. Its terrific effects upon|ces of his situation; so that each of them may|sentient creatures in some respect or other. The 
life have been shown in hundreds of instances, by| produce its due impression on him, without any | mineral has a connection of this sort with both 
experiments on various kinds of animals. A drop! exaggeration arising from his own pecuhar habits. |the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and- these 
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with each other. The same principle has been. FRIENDSHIP. INFANCY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

pursued throughout the animated classes of na-- In young minds there is commonly a strong Mankind, but a few ages since, were in a very 
ture. No one species of living being has been propensity to particular intimacies and friend- poor condition as to trade and navigation; nor, 
formed only for itself, or can subsist in absolute ships. Youth, indeed, is the season when friend- indeed, were they much better off in other mat- 
uselessness to others. ‘T'his is one grand purpose ships are sometimes formed, which not only con- ters of useful knowledge. It was a green-headed 
for causing so many races of animal beings to tinue through succeeding life, but which glow to time; every useful improvement was held from 
subsist on each other. By this system each en-| the last, with a tenderness unknown to the con- them; they had neither looked into heaven nor 
joys the gift of life, and each is made to contri- nexions begun in cooler years. ‘The propensity, earth, neither into the sea nor land, as has been 
bute, by the termination of that gift, to the well- therefore, is not to be discouraged, though, at the done since. ‘They had philosophy without ex- 
being of others. Fishes are thus useful to each same time, it must be regulated with much cir- periment, mathematics without instruments, geo- 
other, to many birds, to some animals, and to cumspection and care. metry without scale, astronomy without demon- 
man. Birds have their period of happiness for ‘Too many of the pretended friendships of youth stration. ‘They made war without powder, shot, 
themselves, and are serviceable to others of their are mere combinations in pleasure. They are cannon, or mortars; nay, the mob made their 
kind, and to man, and to some quadrupeds, in their often founded on capricious likings, suddenly con- bonfires without squibs or crackers. ‘They went 
mode of death, instead of mouldering through cor- tracted, and as suddenly dissolved. Sometimes to sea without compass, and sailed without the 
ruption into their material dissolution. Quadru- they are the effect of interested complaisance and needle. They viewed the stars without tele- 
peds have the same double use in their existence; flattery on the one side, and of credulous fondness scopes, and measured altitudes without barome- 
their own enjoyment, and the benefit at their on the other. Such rash and dangerous connex- ters. Learning had no printing-press, writing no 
death, to those of their own order, and to the ions should be avoided, lest they afterwards load paper, and paper no ink. ‘The lover was forced 
birds and reptiles, worms and insects, that have us with dishonor. to send his mistress a deal board for a love-letter, 
been appointed to derive nutrition from their sub- We should ever have it fixed in our memories, and a billet-doux might be of the size of an ordi- 
stance. All the kingdoms of nature have been that by the clfaracter of those whom we choose nary trencher. ‘They were clothed without manu- 
likewise so constructed, as to be beneficial to the for our friends, our own is likely to be formed, factures, and their richest robes were the skins of 
human race, not as nutriment only, but in the and will certainly be judged of by the world. We the most formidable monsters. They carried on 
thousand conveniences to which they are con- ought, therefore, to be slow and cautious in con- trade without books, and correspondence without 
vertible. ‘The amphibious order of nature is no tracting intimacy; but when a virtuous friendship posts; their merchants kept no accounts, their 
exception to these general results. Its various is once established, we must ever consider it as a'shopkeepers no cash books; they had surgery 








genera contribute their proportions to the com- sacred engagement.—Dr. Blair. without anatomy, and physicians without the ma- 
mon stock of mutual utilities. They have their ——— -_——— teria medica; they gave emetics without ipecacu- 
own gratification from their personal existence; LABOR. anha, and cured avues without bark. 

they contribute by their substance to the mainten-; The more we accomplish, the more we have Curiosities for the Ingenious. 
ance of others of their fellow-creatures; and some to accomplish. All things are full of labor, and — sooo 

of their genera serve to multiply the convemiences therefore the more we acquire, the more care and ECONOMY OF TIME IN ENGLAND. 


and pleasures of man. He derives advantages the more toil to secure our acquisitions. Good) In England, time is a revenue, treasure, an in- 
from all that exists in as much larger a degree to wen can never retire from their works of benev-|estimable commodity. ‘The Englishman is not 
any other animal as he is superior to any in his olence. ‘heir fortune is never made. I never covetous of money, but he is extremely covetous 
intellectual exertions and universal capacity. heard of an apostle, prophet, or public benefac- of time. It is wonderful how exactly the English 
Turner's Sacred History. tor, retiring from their respective fields of labor. |keep to their appointments. ‘They take out their 

Te Moses, and Paul, and Peter, died with their har- watch, regulate it by that of their friend, and are 

He that will not flee from the occasions and ness on. So did Luther, and Calvin, and Wes- punctual at the place and hour. English pronun- 
allurements of sin, though they may seem never Jey, and a thousand others as deserving, though | ciation itself seems invented to save time, they eat 
so pleasant to the eye or sweet to the taste, shall not so well known to fame. We are inured to|their letters and whistle the words. ‘Thus Vol- 
find them in the end to be more sharp than vine- Jabor. It was first a duty. It is gow a pleasure. |taire had some reason to say, “the English gain 
gar, more bitter than wormwood, more deadly Still there is such a thing as over-working man/|two hours a day more than we do, by eating their 


than poison.— Brooks. and beast, mind and body. The mainspring of|syllables.’"" ‘The English use few compliments, 
He who has provoked the shaft of wit, cannot,a watch needs repose, and is the better for it.|because they are a waste of time: they salute in 
complain that he smarts from it.—Johnson. The muscles of an elephant, and the wings of a\a nod, or, at the utmost, a corrosion of the four 
ee ees swift bird, are at length fatigued. Heaven gives monosyllables, “ How d'ye do?’ The ends of 

ECONOMY. rest to the earth because it needs it; and winter|their letters always show more simplicity than 


Economy is one of the chief duties of a state. as 13 More pregnant with blessings to the soil than ceremony, they have not “the honor to repeat the 
well as of an individial. It is not only a great Summer with its flowers and fruits. But in the| protestations of their distinguished regard and 
virtue in itself, but it is the parent of many others. War for truth and against error, there is no dis-,; profound consideration,” to his “most illustrious 
It preserves men and nations from the commis. charge.— A. Campbell. iordship,’’ whose “ most humble, most devoted, 
sion of crime and the endurance of misery. ‘I'he + 0090+ aud most obsequious servants” they “have the 
nan that lives within his income can be just, hu- CONVERSATION. honor to be.” Their very language seems to be 
mane, charitable, and independent. He who lives| If I were to choose the people with whom | '" 4 hurry, since it is ina great part cémposed of 
beyond it becomes, almost necessarily, rapacious, would spend my bours of conversation, they | monosyllables, and two of them again are often 
mean, faithless, contemptible. ‘lhe economist is should be certainly such as labored no farther "U8 into one; the great quantity of monosyllables 
easy and comfortable; the prodigal harassed with|than to make themselves readily and clearly ap- | (ooks like an abridged way of writing a kind of 
debts, and unable to obtain the necessary means) prehended, and would have patience and curiosity | Short-hand. rhe Engl h talk little, that they 
of life. So it is with nations. National charac-|to understand me. ‘I'o have good sense, and abil-|™@Y Ot lose time; it is natural, therefore, that a 
ter, as well as national happiness, has from the} ity to express it, are the most essential and neces- | "U0" which sets the highest value upon time 


beginning of the world to the present day been sary qualities in companions. When thoughts | Should make the best chronometers, and that all, 
racrificed on the altar of profusion. rise in us Jit to utter among familiar friends, there| °¥e" #moNg the poorer classes, would be provided 
Spectator’s Key.' needs but very little care in clothing them. }with watches. 1 = mas-coach gustds Rave chep- 

Sts cbealnanchaghliplailipaenaictecce ; Steele, | Hometers worth £80 sterling, because they must 

DOMESTIC DUTIES, — ———— take care never to arrive five minutes past the 

Seeing that almost the whole of the day is de- CHAIN OF BEINGS. ‘hour appointed. At the place of their destina- 


voted to business abroad, and the remainder of} Bitumen and sulphur form the link between|"!0" relations, friends and servapts are already 
my time to domestic duties, there is none left to! earth and metals—-vitriols unite metals with salts-- collected to receive ea and parcels.— 
myself, that is, for my studies,—for on returning! crystallisations connect salts with stones—the am- When . machine is so complicated as England 
home, | have to talk with my wife, prattle with|ianthus and lytophites form a kind of tie between|'® '* ' essential for everything to be exact, or the 
my children, and converse with my servants; all!stones and plants—the polypus unites plants to |coufusion would be ruinous.— Home Journal. 
which things I number among the duties of life:|insects—the tube-worm seems to Jead to shells eee i ee = 

since, if a man would not be a stranger in his|and reptiles—the water-serpent and the eel form! A PERUVIAN PARADISE, 

house, he must, by every means in his power,|a passage from reptiles to fisi—the anas nigra} The favorite residence of the Incas was at Yu- 
strive to render himself agreeable to those com-/are a medium between fishes and birds—the bat|cay, about four leagues distant from the capital. 
panions of his life whom nature hath provided,|and the flying-squirrel link birds to quadrupeds—jin this delicious valley, locked up within the 
chance thrown in his way, or that he hath himselfj/and the monkey equally gives the hand to thejfriendly arms of the Sierra, which sheltered it 
ehosen.— Sir Thomas More. \quadruped and to man. from the rude breezes of the east, and refreshed 
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by gushing 
water, 
laces, 


fountains and streams of running 
they built the most beautiful of their pa- 
Here, when weaned with the dust and 
toil of the city, they loved to retreat—wandering 
amidst groves and airy gardens that shed around 
their soft, intoxicating odors, and lulled the senses 
to voluptuous repose. Here, too, they loved to 
indulge in the luxury of their baths, replenished 
by streams of erystal water which were couduet- 
ed through subterraneous silver channels into ba- 
sins of gold. The spacious vardens were stocked 
with numerous vanieties of plants and flowers, 
that grew without effort in this temperate region 
of the tropics; while parterres of more extraor- 
dinary kind were planted by their side, glowing 
with the various forms of vegetable life skilfully 
imitated in gold and silver. Among them the Ip 
dian corn, the most beautiful of American grains 
is particularly commemorated; and the curious 
workmanship is noticed with which the golden 
ear was half disclosed amidst the broad leaves of 
silver, and the light tassel of the same material 
that floated gracefully from tts top. If this daz- 
zing picture staggers the faith of the reader, he 
may reflect that the Peruvian mountains teemed 
with wold; that the natives understood the art of 
working the mines to a4 considerable extent; that 
none of the ore, as we shall see hereafter, was 
converted into and that the whole of it 
passes into the hands of the sovereign, for his 
own exclusive benefit, whether for purposes of 
utility or ornament, Certain itis that no fact ts 
better attested by the conquerors themselves, who 
had ample means of information and no motive 
for misstatement. The Ttalan poets, in their 
gorgeous pictures of the gardens of Alcina and 
Morgana, came nearer to the trath than they im- 
agined.—Prescott's Conquest of Peru. 


coins 
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THE MINT. 

Some tine since, the Philada. North American 
gave the following the Mint, which 
may interest a portion of our readers who have 


account of 


not the opportunity of visiting this interesting es- 
tabhishment: 


The machinery in the Philadelphia Mint is the 
ideal of mechanical perfection; and one stands 
beture the noiseless, syummetrical and polished en-| 
gines, with something of the intense spirit of ad- 
miration inspired by the bighest order of statuary 
or painting. "Phe mere outhne, although not fili 
ing the eve with a complete sense of beauty, ts 
yet not only neat but gracefully and harmoniously 
dispose d, bet aying the hand and eye of the artist 
as weil as the hi ubly endowed mec hanician. But 
there is something in the utter silence with which 
these engines traverse thei allotted arenas, and 
the unhesitating certainty and ease with which 
they perform them busy and incessant functions 
that makes the heart involuntarily assimilate its 
beatiags to ther silent pulsations, 
derive 


and seem to 
as it were a sense of strength and conti- 
from the unerring, the infallible rezalanity 
of these dumb ounisters to the will and genius of 
man. One unconsciously repeats to binself, ‘Tas 
man, indeed, created this? and what, then, may 
he not dare attempt! 

The two most iateresting processes of the Mint 


dence 


fo a mere amateur, calw ays excepting the bagging 
of the yellow-boys) are the omlling and stamping 


Milling, as every lover of the ring will tell vou, i 
altogether an alfur of tscrence;’ but the way they 


do itat Unele Sam's ring ts the neatest and nat- 
tiest thiog naaginable. First a whole basket ful! 
of what appear to be the heads of copper ship- 
nails are taken possession of by a man with a 
bright, golden-colored face, who proceeds to pile | 
them flut-wise into a brass candlestick setting | 


closely against a steel mii! stone that goes swift! 


A) 


and Blonds, 


\kinds, &c., K&e., Ke., at 


and noiselessly round, catching every other se- | 
coud a nail-head from the brass candlestick, and 
turning tt out in the shape of a pearl-edged dead 
sold button. ‘These are given to the die, where, 
oddly enough, they are first authorized to lve. — 
Here, being popped into another candlestick, 
they are taken by an inevitable thumb and finger, 
which hold them each a quarter of a second un- 
der the foot of a steel-heeled demou—Lever, we 
believe he is called—who keeps stamp, stamping, 
away as if beating time to a perpetual soldier's 
hornpipe.  ‘Phis last process is the miracle— 
transforming the dead and dingy button-mole into 
a golden, glowing, bright-faced purse-onality dear 
to every beholder’s hopes and memories. 

Asa matter of impartial justice, we must not 
forget to mention the splendidly-built: series of 


, scales, wrought up to such exquisite sensitiveness 


as itis Guite impossible, without ocular proof, to 
believe mere unreasoning metal to be capable of. 
We 
vold, which are in daily and hourly use, in weigh- 
ing lots of $5000 in tive dollar pieces, turned pal- 
pably from the horizontal by a piece of fine letter 
paper, not so big as a dime! 


We have no time to describe all the other pro- 
cesses of coining; but as all_our readers know 
how to make money a great deal better than we 
do, we presume they will not regret our hurry. 

We are informed that the great perfectness of 
the machinery and the ecales, (all manulactured 
within the Mint) which so forcibly arrests the at- 
tention ef every visitor, is the direct result of the 
gemus and laborious application of Franklin 
Peale, who has been connected with the Mint for 
several years, and has gradually brought its me- 
chanical processes into such intelligent and har- 
monious play, as absolutely to create an impres- 
sion, at first, that they are endowed with sentience. 
To his politeness, and that of Col. Snowden, the 
polished treasurer of the Mint, we are indebted 
for an agreeable and instructive morning. 
pr IPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 

titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called, * A Declaration, &c., published 
by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 


ed) in the year 1828. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
smington, Delaware, deceased.” 


‘This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial preduction, but to defend 
trom unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 
and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the carly period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 
deceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 





- leather binding. 


Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, pagable on delivery, at ‘T. E. Chapman’s 
Jook Store, No, 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 


‘desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 


Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 
Philada Gmo. 12th, 1847. 


tf. 11. 





N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends 
cmsisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 
do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some as low as 124 and 
18} cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 
Laines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes. Mohair, Thibet, De! 
«tine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An 
assortinent of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; 
Wuckaback, Damask, and other Towelling ; Lenos; Book 
Muslins; do. do. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts| 
in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, 
white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all 
G. & H. TAGG’S, 


dino. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


29.—1f. 9. 


' 


N. BR. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins,|e 


and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods, 


EEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


Books, and other useful publications. 


i Thibet, and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls ; 
saw a pair of large scales, built of Gothic 1) 








WANTED. 


N active, competent, and trust-worthy person, as 
travelling Agent for the sale and disposal of Friends’ 


JOHN & ISAAC COMLY. 
_ Byberry, 8th mo. 2th, 1847.—21." Gt. * 
\ TE are making additions to our large assortment cf 
Plain Goods. 
Small figured and plain Mouslins de Laine; 
Mode, brown, and olive Alpacas and Paramettas; 
Assorted colors Lupin’s French Merinos; 
Very neat Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Book Muaslins and Handkerchiefs ; 


Crape Lisse and Blond. . 
i> Particular attention paid to Goods for Friedds. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
Imo. 4—23. tf. 


PLAIN SHAWLS. 


FALL GOODs. 








Lacet Silk Fringe and Embroidered do.; 
Bound Thibet do., and 8-4 Merino Squares ; 
Plain Cloth, Goats’ Hair, and Blanket Shawls; 


Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway dos 
White Levantine, and Satin Levantine — do. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Sts. 


9mo. 4.—23. tf. 
NEW 





DRY GOODS STORE 
FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
Bp merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varicties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabries, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 

ag mer KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
mannfacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 


| UST PUBLISHED, by Jon Townsend, “ A Descrip- 
0) tion of the Qualifications Necessary toa Gospel Minis- 
ter, by Samuel Bownas; containing advice to ministers and 
elders, how to conduct themselves in their conversations, 
and various services, according to their gifis in the church 
of Christ.” ‘To which is prefixed a short account of the life 
of the author. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by John ‘Townsend, West Philadelphia, or 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 
No. 4 North Fifth St., Philada. 











Smo. 28,—22. te 
paren “HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 

DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, offers a handsome as:ortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Wm. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 North Fifth St. 
PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market § reet, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
LP Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





4mo. 24—tf. 4. 

















